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A Southerner Looks 


at the South’ 


By Hodding Carter 


(From The New York Times Magazine) 


in angry derision, in pity, in 

hopelessness and in hope for 
more than a hundred years as the in- 
fertile testing ground for certain con- 
stitutional concepts. By now its es- 
sential elements should therefore be 
familiar. 

Here in fourteen states, physically 
and socially eroded for generations, 
chronically exploited, yet possessing 
a great productive potential, live 
some thirty-five million people. They 
are bisected by the dividing line of 
race. The uses to which this dividing 
line has been put and the problems 
which have resulted therefrom have 
discernibly set the South apart from 
the rest of the nation. 

Its twenty-six million whites are 
largely homogeneous, predominantly 
rural and agricultural in background, 
and psychologically unified against 
the rest of the country. They live on 
the political, economic and moral de- 
fensive, hypersensitive to outside 
criticism, suspicious of new ideas— 
particularly if these impinge upon 
their racial attitudes—and resentful 
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of governmental and individual in- 
terference with their inherited pro- 
cesses. 

Because they have proclaimed so 
loudly and so often that Civil War 
and the historically unprotected po- 
sition of cotton are principally re- 
sponsible for their plight, the outside 
observer has come to disregard these 
explanations in toto, and because 
both emotional bias and regional 
poverty have conspired to deaden 
conscience and hamstring advance- 
ment, the same outside observer is 
tempted to believe that nothing can 
be done save from the outside. 

Last — Also Least 

So, from the days of William Lloyd 
Garrison to the nights of Senator 
Claghorn, the South has served as a 
whipping boy for the public con- 
science, its role that of a petulant, 
backward, ragged and sometimes 
cruel child. By almost every gauge 
by which a culture or civilization 
can be measured, the South is still at 
the bottom—in literacy, in crimes of 
violence, in productivity except for 
children, in social legislation, in per 
capita income, in public health, in 
working conditions, in housing. It is 
still the happy hunting ground for 
political demagogues, for racial and 
religious bigots, for free-lance 
writers and amateur and professional 
crusaders. 
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Yet there are signs of ferment — 
plenty of them. Slowly, in part un- 
recognizably, the South is changing. 
The roaring of the Bilbos and the 
Rankins and the Talmadges may di- 
vert attention from the ferment, and 
all of the fermentation may not be 
good. But it is there. No longer is 
the South an unchanging stereotype. 


Trends for Tomorrow 


What is this ferment? It is Ellis Ar- 
nall of Georgia, asserting an aroused 
South. It is a Mississippi Baptist min- 
ister, rising in a convention of South- 
ern Baptists to gain passage of a reso- 
lution denouncing the Ku Klux Klan 
and restating the truth that Christi- 
anity must not pit man against 
brother man because of race. It is the 
accelerating influx of industry to the 
South, so that unwise agriculture 
may be aided by factory payrolls. 

It is unafraid condemnation of the 
Klan and the failure of the Klan to 
attract membership as it once did 
by the hundreds of thousands. It is 
more money in the pockets of the 
Southerners. It is the Negro migra- 
tion, voluntary now and imminently 
inevitable, from those widening areas 
where the machine is replacing the 
man and the mule. It is the return- 
ing veteran, aware of wider hori- 
zons. 

It is enlightened self-interest of 
planter and industrialist and mer- 
chant. It is a more intelligently mili- 
tant Southern Negro. It is a Missis- 
sippi legislator seeking better edu- 
cational facilities for white and Ne- 
gro alike; an Alabama county pro- 
viding hospital facilities for its Ne- 
gro citizens. It is organized labor 
voting an unknown into a guberna- 
torial second primary. 

The indices are scattered. The so- 
cial necessities to which they relate— 
the raising of living, income, health 
and educational standards—are dis- 
tinct and integrated, and except for 
one important factor, differ from so- 
cial necessities elsewhere only in de- 
gree. That factor is the presence of 
nine million Negroes in the South. 

Much has been written about what 
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the South has done to the Negro. 
Much could be written about what 
the Negro has done, unintentionally, 
unwillingly and resultantly to the 
South. The Southern predilection for 


and forgiveness of crimes of violence, . 


the Southern guilt complex, the 
Southern reluctance to change the 
region’s agricultural base, the tradi- 
tional Southern artificialities about 
women, Southern white attitude 
toward pay scales and education 
and manual labor— which of these 
cannot be traced to the presence for 
300 years of a race forcibly intro- 
duced in slavery, relegated to a sub- 
normal position, and, in freedom, ex- 
erting, if only through the pressure 
of numbers, a threat to the domi- 
nant? 
Progressive Minority 


The attitude of the Southern 
masses has not changed much. But 
a minority, committed to re-exami- 
nation, is growing, not only in num- 
ber, but in offensive strength and in 
willingness to act. 

It is not the kind of action that is 
demanded outside the South, where 
Negroes and those who espouse the 
cause of Negroes are advocating “im- 
mediacy” as against “gradualism” in 
the South. It is one thing to espouse 
the former in New York and another 
to implement it in the South. But 
there are indications, both negative 
and positive, that the old order is be- 
ing challenged and is being changed. 


In some parts of the South the 
transition is more advanced than in 
others. For years, as an example, Ne- 
groes have voted in Virginia and 
Kentucky and North Carolina as of- 
ten and in such numbers as they 
please. Under the dynamic influence 
of President Frank Graham of the 
University of North Carolina, that 
state has gone further than any other 
in the South in interracial teamwork. 
Negroes are voting now in the prima- 
ries of Florida and Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Arkansas and Mississippi 

But it is not in the direction of po- 
litical equality that the truly signifi- 
cant movements are headed. In it- 
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self, suffrage for the Southern Negro 
would not increase his usefulness, his 
acceptability or his personal well- 
being. Even as a voter, he would still 
be a minority. If his enfranchisement 
results simply in a bitter black and 
white racial division at the polls he 
will not profit at all. Nor will the 
South. 

Rather, the hopeful directions in 
which racial relationships are mov- 
ing in the South are economic instead 
of political. Here an enlightened self- 
interest plays a dominant role. 
Higher incomes, increasing literacy 
of both white and Negro, a dawning 
sense of social responsibility among 
the younger generation of intelligent 
Southerners, and the inevitable ad- 
justments of an agricultural society, 
both to mechanization within that 
agricultural economy and to the 
pyramiding industrialization of the 
South spur this self-interest. 


What of the Veteran? 


Much was said, during and imme- 
diately after the war, of the impact 
of the returning veteran upon the 
Southern scene. Some hopeful liber- 
als predicted that the returning 
white veteran would be more en- 
lightened, more disposed to give a 
better break to the Negro; more de- 
termined to make democracy work 
as the one force that could answer 
the world-wide human debasement 
and material destruction he had wit- 
nessed. Others, illiberal and aroused 
because they feared wartime pros- 
perity was making the Negro “too 
uppity,” looked forward to the re- 
turning veteran as a sure enforcer of 
the status quo. And considerable em- 
phasis was placed in some quarters 
on the theory that the returning Ne- 
gro veteran would demand and re- 
ceive full citizenship status. 

None of these reactions by veter- 
ans, as veterans, or in unison, is yet 
discernible. The veteran, at least in 
the South, has not unified with his 
fellows into a positive force for good 
or bad. So far, he is merging into his 
community, preoccupied chiefly ‘with 
getting a decent job, getting a place 
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in which to live and identifying him- 
self with his old or anticipated occu- 
pation. 

That some Southern soldiers had 
their eyes opened to a deeper, more 
responsible democracy is evident. 
But it is also evident that others 
found in the low standards of Latin 
America, the Middle and Far East 
and the Pacific only support for their 
concept of white supremacy. It is 
probably true that the Negro veter- 
an is more dissatisfied than other 
Negroes, and especially the older 
ones. His protest, however, is being 
expressed in emigration from the 
South rather than in challenging the 
South. It is difficult to see what good 
such a challenge could accomplish. 


The Challenge of Labor 


On the other hand, a challenge is 
near. It is that of the CIO, and to a 
lesser extent of the AFL, to the 
largely non-unionized South. It is 
disturbing Southern capitalists and 
ordinary business men, and Southern 
agriculturists, who abhor unioniza- 
tion to a degree just short of the 
psychotic, especially as it affects 
Negro labor. 

They aren’t going to take the in- 
vasion lying down. But it is doubtful, 
despite an almost inevitably violent 
first round, that they can withstand 
the challengers. And the very vio- 
lence of their opposition, already ex- 
emplified in rough handling of union 
organizers and union sympathizers, 
will hurt them more than it will 
the CIO. 

The adage of Booker T. Washing- 
ton that the white man cannot keep 
the Negro in a ditch without staying 
there with him is sinking in forcibly. 
Today’s migration northward of the 
Negro takes away chiefly the compe- 
tent, ambitious and dissatisfied Ne- 
gro and leaves the incompetent. 

Neither industry nor mechanized 
farming in the South can make use 
of the untaught, unhealthy, shiftless 
or helpless Negro. The Southern em- 
ployer does not want the residue to 
be composed of this class. Also, the 
incontrovertible facts that disease 
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knows no color line; that crime and 
ignorance are handmaidens to each 
other, and that low subsistence level 
incomes affect a community at large, 
are entering the consciousness of 
more and more of those Southerners 
who would otherwise adhere to tra- 
ditional biases. 


The Force of Religion 


The impact of the church is also 
important. Church leadership in the 
South is no longer unchallengedly 
held by the spiritual heirs of the 
pre-Civil War clergy, who defended 
slavery as ordained by God. Especial- 
ly in the Southern Methodist Church 
is positive social thinking apparent, 
and the Methodist laity, especially 
the Methodist women, have taken 
the lead in the South in interracial 
cooperation. They are effective, espe- 
cially in those spheres where ap- 
peals to economic self-interest are 
less telling than appeals to Christian 
conscience. 

Proper appreciation of this fact is 
vital to evaluation of the opposing 
forces in the South. A great many of 
us came out of the war convinced 
that the basic principle of Christian 
ethics, the brotherhood of man and 
man’s responsibility for his brother, 
was at least an emotional key to 
world sanity. 

However confusedly, however 
much it has missed the mark, re- 
ligion is a powerful factor in the 
South. And I have been impressed 
and heartened by the increased con- 
cern of the clergy of the South and 
of some of the laity—particularly 
among the women—with the social 
and racial scene. In my own town 
two Protestant ministers were the 
first and most articulate to defend me 
against a particularly violent attack 
upon my interracial concepts. A 
Catholic priest in our section has 
frequently encouraged and _ sup- 
ported me, both in what I write and 
what I say from the small platforms 
from which I have spoken. 

The educated Southern Negro is 
developing a consciousness of his 
own. He is not inclined to go along 
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with the policies advocated by his 
fellows who have left the South, but 
he is nevertheless determined to 
make a place for himself in the South. 

It must be realized that there are 
millions of Negroes who do not want 
to leave the South, but who want to 
help make the South a better place 
in which they can live. They are not 
extremists. They want the vote, but 
not as a punitive instrument or as a 
means by which Negroes can assume 
political power in those areas where : 
Negroes are predominant. Their in- 
terests are directed at securing a bet- 
ter deal for themselves as human be- 
ings—in education, in joh opportun- 
ities, in citizenship. 


Danger Signals 


It is unwise to assume that there 
will be an uninterrupted ameliora- 
tion. There are danger signals now. 
The fiery cross does burn again as 
the Klan announces its comeback. 
Eugene Talmadge again threatens 
the welfare of Georgia. Bilbo of Mis- 
sissippi identifies himself with an- 
cient hates and new bitterness. 

The Columbia (Tenn.) race riot, 
blamed by local law officers upon 
“Yankee agitation,” points up the 
tensions in the small-town and rural 
areas of the South. And throughout 
the South antagonism against North- 
ern interference — as_ particularly 
exemplified by the Supreme Court 
decisions on segregation and party 
primaries, the FEPC and the inflam- 
matory Northern Negro press — is 
reaching an intensity unparalleled in 
this century. Nor is the South so re- 
mote from the rest of the nation that 
it is untouched by the unclean tidal 
wave of religious and racial bias that 
sweeps from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. 

The picture is spotty, and predic- 
tions are unsafe. From a sectional 
viewpoint, perhaps, the most favor- 
able long-range factor is the move- 
ment of Negroes away from the 
South, especially from those areas 
where they are numerically predom- 
inant over or equal to the white pop- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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SRC Investigates Lynchings 


HE OFFICIAL investigation of 
the lynching of four Negroes 
in Walton County, Georgia, is 
being closely followed by the South- 
ern Regional Council, which has in- 
creased its reward offer from $500 to 
$1,000 for information leading to con- 
viction of the killers. 

The FBI, in collaboration with the 
Georgia Bureau of Investigation, is 
conducting a thorough investigation 
and, although no breaks in the case 
have been announced, there is a good 
chance that the murderers will be 
brought to justice. This, however, 
remains to be seen. 

Shortly after the lynching, two rep- 
resentatives of the Southern Re- 
gional Council made separate trips 
to Walton County to learn as much 
as possible from the opinions and re- 
actions of citizens of the area. The 
people of Monroe, County seat, were 
generally outraged by the lynching. 
Churches and other groups, there 
and throughout Georgia and all over 
the nation, have condemned the 


cold-blooded killing in official state-. 


ments. Reward offers have mounted 
the total well over $50,000. 

The Monroe lynching, followed by 
the riot in Athens, Alabama, and 
other incidents motivated by race 
tensions have aroused nation-wide 
interest in the press. The Southern 
Regional Council’s Executive Direc- 
tor, Guy B. Johnson, was asked by 
Associated Press to comment on the 
increase in mob violence in the 
South. Part of Dr. Johnson’s com- 
ment follows: 

“Some increase in race friction was 
to be expected in the post-war period, 
but we had a right to hope that the 
spirit of progress and the increased 
appreciation of the meaning of de- 
mocracy would prevent any great up- 
surge of the mob spirit. 

“Now it appears that we are 
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threatened with a wave of lynching 
and other violence. The Columbia, 
Tennessee, affair of last February, 
the recent riot in Athens, Alabama, 
the lynching of four Negroes in Wal- 
ton County, Georgia, numerous inci- 
dents of intimidation of Negroes who 
wanted to vote, and an increase in 
police brutality toward Negroes — 
these are the signs that we may be in 
for a lot of trouble. 

“Why this upsurge? Well, as I have 
already said, we could expect a little 
increase in race tension because of 
post-war conditions (a let-down in 
our feeling of unity, the return of 
veterans, etc.) but I believe that we 
could have been spared some of the 
recent trouble if the fires of race 
antagonism had not been fanned by 
politicians for their own selfish ends. 


“Lynchings and riots are like some 
diseases—they can be prevented or 
controlled if we have the right 
knowlege and use it. But they can 
become epidemic if we don’t know 
what to do or fail to use the knowl- 
edge we have. We know a lot about 
the causes and control of race fric- 
tion, but we are slow to use our 
knowledge. 


“The only sure preventive is a 
deep respect for the authority of the 
law, a determination that, no matter 
what a person’s race or creed, we will 
use the orderly processes of the law 
to punish his crimes and to settle our 
disagreements with him. 


“If we do not have that respect for 
the law, then we are careless in our 
choice of law enforcement officers, 
who play an important role in pre- 
venting or encouraging racial out- 
breaks. If the police would act 
promptly and intelligently when they 
see signs of race trouble, they could 
usually prevent an outbreak. By “in- 
telligently” I mean that they should 

(Continued on page 6) 











_ Adult Education for Negroes Planned 


N INSTITUTE on Adult Edu- 
A cation of Negroes, held at 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, 


August 12-September 14, is an im- 
portant phase of a comprehensive 
one-year project to attack the prob- 
lem of functional illiteracy among 
Negro adults, it was announced by 
the U. S. Office of Education. This 
project, made possible by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, is sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, in cooperation with the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation and the National Conference 
on Adult Education and the Negro. 

Directed by Ambrose Caliver, U. S. 
Office of Education Specialist in the 
Higher Education of Negroes, the 
adult education project has as its gen- 
eral purpose the lifting of the edu- 
cational level of the large group of 
adult Negroes described as “func- 
tionally illiterate” by the Selective 
Service System and the 1940 census. 
Wm. M. Cooper, Executive Secretary 
of the National Conference on 
Adult Education and the Negro, is 
Associate Director. 

The first phase of the project was 
a conference of 60 educators and lay 
leaders held recently at the U. S. 
Office of Education to review the 
experiences of the army, the WPA, 
public-school systems, and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service in 
combating illiteracy. 

The Institute at Hampton, the sec- 
ond major phase of the project, was 
concerned with developing a special 
instructional guide and with prepar- 
ing teachers who can utilize modern 
techniques in carrying forward the 
project. 

During the winter of 1946-47 cer- 
tain institutions of higher learning 
in four selected areas will try out 
and evaluate the instructional guide 
developed at the Institute at Hamp- 
ton. The schools and the areas are: 
Atlanta University and Fort Valley 
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State College in the Atlanta area; 
Fisk University and Tennessee A. 
and I. State College in the Nashville 
area; Hampton Institute and Vir- 
ginia State College in the Tidewater 
area; and Coppin Teachers College, 
Howard University, and Miner 
Teachers College in the Upper At- 
lantic area. 

A follow-up program conducted in 
each of the four areas will constitute 
the third phase of the project. In this 
phase cooperation of other institu- 
tions in the areas will be solicited 
and encouraged. 

Two publications, representing the 
fourth phase of the project, are 
planned: A bulletin reporting the 
findings and implications of the Con- 
ference and the Teaching Guide 
formulated in the Institute. 

The fifth phase of the project will 
consist of regional institutes during 
the summer or fall of 1947 in the 
four participating areas. 





SRC Investigates Lynchings 

(Continued from page 5) 
lay hands on the instigators, no mat- 
ter whether their skins are white or 
black. A few stiff prison sentences for 
those who incite or engage in a riot 
would make rioting an unpopular 
activity. 

“The same thing goes for lynchers. 
If we really enforced the law, lynch- 
ing would be a thing of the past. The 
trouble is that we have no tradition 
of punishing lynchers, and so, in spite 
of their notorious carelessness, they 
can kill with impunity. We are at a 
crucial point now with regard to 
lynching. In Walton County, Geor- 
gia, we have had the foulest crime 
that has been committed in many 
years. If these lynchers are caught 
and convicted, the tide of violence 
may be stemmed. If they go unpun- 
ished — well, it’s a green light for 
other lynchers, and we may have an 
epidemic.” 
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Alabama Sets the Pace for the Nation 
With Blood-test Law to Fight Syphilis 


(An Editorial from The Montgomery Advertiser) 


HESE PEOPLE from Wilcox 
County are forever showing 
up in public places. This time 

it’s Senator Bruce Henderson, of 
Miller’s Ferry, whose picture occu- 
pies nearly a full page in the August 
American Magazine. 

It’s with the article by Beverly 
Smith, “He Slew the Dragon With a 
Needle,” which is one of the finest 
tributes to Alabama intelligence ever 
to appear in a national magazine. 

American Magazine sent Smith 
down here to study effects of the leg- 
islation that begins: “All persons 
between the ages of 14 and 50 resid- 
ing in the State of Alabama shall 
have their blood examined for syphi- 
lis by an approved laboratory test.” 

Smith reports that “The father of 
the blood-test law is neither a med- 
ical man nor a public-health expert, 
but his name will go down into med- 
ical history books. . . . Senator Hen- 
derson is the kind of Southern legis- 
lator whom Northerners, fuming at 
Mississippi’s Bilbo and chuckling at 
Fred Allen’s Claghorn, never hear 
about. He is a quiet-spoken gentle- 
man, very logical and very practi- 
cal.” 

The magazine tells how Hender- 
son, on his Alabama River plantation, 
became interested in better medical 
care for his Negro tenants, and dis- 
covered from medical reports how 
many of their ills were of syphi- 
litic origin. After talking the matter 
over with the Negro elders, he 
reached agreement for a blood test 
for every person on his place. The 
tests, and the treatment that fol- 
lowed, brought marked improvement 
in the health of the plantation com- 
munity. 

From that, it seems, grew the leg- 
islation that Henderson introduced. 
At first, political leaders were 
“aghast,” fearing a public reaction, 
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but the Wilcox County Senator kept 
plugging and finally brought his 
measure to a vote. “To the astonish- 
ment of everybody, it went through 
the Senate unanimously, and through 
the House almost without opposi- 
tion.” 

Then comes a tribute to the news- 
papers and the religious leaders of 
Alabama: .. . “But where was that 
ominous ‘public reaction’? Never a 
sign of it. The press? The newspa- 
pers have given the law the strong- 
est editorial support. The clergy? 
They have thrown open their 
churches to be used as blood-testing 
stations.” 

How much has this law brought 
down the rate of new cases? Smith 
reports that “cautious estimates ran 
from 50 per cent in some counties to 
over 90 per cent in others. Consider- 
ing the terrific difficulties of the fight 
against syphilis, this rates from ex- 
cellent to spectacular.” 

And so Alabama leads the nation 
in a piece of humanitarian legislation 
that is being copied widely. The 
success of this courageous, yet prac- 
tical and sensible attack on what had 
been considered a well-nigh un- 
touchable problem leads one to spec- 
ulate whether or not many others of 
our so-called “tough problems” could 
be solved with dispatch if we would 
just face them, study them calmly, 
and take resolute action. 





Don West, Georgia educator, Ros- 
enwald fellow and member of SRC, 
is the author of a volume of . 
“Clods of Southern Earth,” published 
by Boni and Gaer. A quotation from 
the introductory verses sums up 
what most of the poems are about: 
“ .. About sharecroppers tenants, 
black men and crackers. And you 
must listen and look and think 
deep...” 
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‘From the Heart’ 


N THE HEART of the business 

district the other day a blind 

man, obviously a visitor to our 
city, hesitated on the curb before 
venturing into the busy street, per- 
haps normally apprehensive as the 
rest of us are who are gifted with 
sight. Several moments passed. Then, 
from the hurrying crowd, emerged 
an elderly Negro who took him by 
one arm and a fashionably dressed 
businessman who took him by the 
other. Together they escorted him 
safely to the other side. 

The few who paused to notice the 
incident were visibly impressed, a 
mingled emotion of sympathy for one 
unfortunate enough to be in the dark 
and of gratitude for two souls noble 
enough to help another in distress. 
The street scene was more impres- 
sive because its principal characters 


were of two races. On the common’ 


ground of brotherhood they had 
united for goodness. Their deed was 
unsuggested. It was from the heart. 
it may have 


Inconsequential as 
seemed, their aid seemed to leave the 
moral that throughout the world 
there must be enough good people of 
all colors and creeds to walk together 
arm in arm toward something more 
sublime than we have ever realized. 


The incident also summoned the 
thought that little acts of courtesy, 
little expressions of cheer and en- 
couragement, a lift of the spirit here 
and a lift there, are truly the things 
that make living worth while. We do 
too little of it. We will not let our 
hearts do what they can. 
(Dallas News) 





Southerner Looks at South 
(Continued from page 4) 


ulation. It is an unhappy truth that 
there is a direct relationship between 
tolerance and the population pres- 
sure, socially, economically and po- 
litically, of a submerged or suspect 
racial group upon the dominant seg- 
ment. 


Viewed nationally, this may 
amount simply to a shifting or diffus- 
ing of the problem. But to the South 
even this would be a gain. And it is 
a happier truth that racial friction 
diminishes as income levels rise, par- 
ticularly at the competitive and sub- 
marginal interracial base. Southern 
income is rising. Agricultural diver- 
sification, industrialization and a 
more intelligent exploitation of nat- 
ural resources are putting more dol- 
lars into Southern pockets. This is 
most tellingly reflected in increased 
public expenditures for education. 

It is possible to overemphasize the 
good effects of increased income and 
education upon racial attitudes. 
Among the people of Europe the pre- 


_ war German had perhaps the highest 


educational and living standards. Yet 
it was in Germany that racial perse- 
cution became a national policy. But 
the hopeful Southerner must count 
heavily upon these factors. And he 
must count upon others, too, partic- 
ularly upon a change in the hearts 
of men, within and outside the South. 
For racial bigotry is not peculiarly a 
Southern vice, nor its conquest a 
Southern responsibility alone. 
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